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confidence felt between himself and his associates, his employer, or employees;
life becomes more satisfying and rich through his friends; upon these relation-
ships he becomes emotionally dependent. The man who went into the war-
time Army left all of these abruptly. This loss was perhaps more significant for
the relatively immature young man, whose dependence on his original home
was still great, and on the husband-father of a closely knit family unit.

There are only suggestive figures available,6 but thousands and thousands
of men left their homes for the first time when they were inducted into the
Army. For many additional men it was the first time to leave home for any
extended period. The sudden and complete loss of established emotional
supports, which are so important to everyone, made the soldier particularly
vulnerable to the stresses that confronted him upon his entrance into military
life.

The social organization of the Army was very different from that of our
civilian society. It was characterized by a hierarchy of rank and authority
which controlled every member through a "chain of command." An order or
directive issued from the highest headquarters had to be transmitted through
the headquarters of the corps, the division, the regiment, the battalion, and the
company, and was finally issued to the soldier. In reverse, any special request
from the soldier (such as for a transfer) had to be transmitted upward through
the same channels to the headquarters having jurisdiction to act on the request.
No soldier or officer could circumvent his superior. The society was rigidly
stratified into officers and enlisted men who had no off-duty contacts or social
relations.

The recruit was thrust unprepared into this social structure to begin a new
life. The customs and rules were such as to make the average soldier feel that
his civilian life had become foreign and almost alien to him. It was a self-
contained society,7 so that, regardless of his background, a man might be
given any type of job that needed to be done in order to feed, house, maintain,
and care for the group. After only a few days in the Army he became aware
that being a soldier isolated him from a civilian status and gave significance

6 "A Study of Psychoneurotics in tfie Army," made by the Morale Services Division Report B-I07,
Headquarters Army Service Forces, Washington, D.C., 23 May 1944. Among other questions
was one relative to the emancipation from parents. In this study, 40 per cent of the cross sec-
tion of normals and 37 per cent of the neurotic patients never had lived away from their parents.
A second question was asked as to the longest time that the individual had been away from
his family or anybody related to him, and the cross section indicated that 7 per cent of the nor-
mals and 10 per cent of the neurotic patients had never been away; 12 per cent of the cross section
of normals and 15 per cent of the neurotic patients had been away less than i week; and an
additional 21 per cent of the cross section and 19 per cent of the neurotic patients had been
away between i week and i month,
7 The social structure of the Army was well discussed, making the above points, by H. Brotz and
E. Wilson in "Characteristics of Military Society," Am. J. Sociology, 51:371-373, Mar., 1946.